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The  LAM)  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.   Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  economics  to  as- 
sist the  staff  members  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  its  cooperating  agencies  and  groups  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  developments  bearing  upon  their  work.   Its  pages  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house' for  information  concerning  local, 
State,  and  Federal  land  planning  activities  and  research. 
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LAND  SETTLEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ENGLAND  REPORTS  ON  PROGRESS 

Although  earlier  publications  of  the  Apsociatirn 
are  not  available  to  provide,  more  information  as  to  its 
purpose  and  organization,  Bulletin  l2/appears  to  be 
a  progress  report  and  description  of  activities  under  a 
scheme  for  caring  for  small  'numbers  of  unemployed  in  partic- 
ular a£*eas  of  England.   Development  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Land  Settlement  Association,  Ltd. 

Potton  Estate 

The  first  project  undertaken  under  the  scheme  ims  on 
an  estate  at  Potton  presented  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Stewart.  Eight- 
een men,  carefully  selected,  were  brought  from  Durham  in 
March  of  this  year,  and  about  twenty  more  will  follow.   Twenty- 
two  of  the  forty  probable  holdin.rs  will  consist  of  the  5-acre 
selective  market  garden  type,  and  eight  of  poultry  and  pigs. 
In  all,  about  200  persons  will  be  settled  on  these  40  holdings, 
where  houses  are  being  rapidly  constructed  for  occupancy. 

Of  the  5  acres  allotted  to  each  man,  usually' 

l|r  are  used  for  small  fruit 
2  are  used  for  selected  market  garden  crops 
I4"  are  reserved  for  house, *  small  garden,  and  grass 
plot  for  poultry  and  pigs 

At  present  poultry  and  pigs  f«r  distribution  -  30 
pigs  and  150  poultry  -  to  each  small  holder  are  being  produced 
at  Central  Farm. 

Add i  t i  onal  feett  1  emenf, s 

Five  additional  schemes  to  involve  approximately 
40  families  each  will  be  set  up  in  time.  A  second  estate 
of  500  acres  known  as  Little  Park,  Andover,  has  been  pur- 
chased; located  near  the  town  of  Andover,  adjoining'  an  aer- 
drome. 


1/  Bulletin  No,  1.  Land  Settlement  Association,  London, 
May  1935. 


For  this  settlement,  the  Association  has  devised 
three  schemes: 

(a)  the  selective  market  garden  variety  of  holding 
consisting  of  5  acres  similar  to  Potton; 

(b)  1-acre  holding,  suited  to  environs  of  a  large 
town,  entirely  under  glass; 

(c)  10-acre  plots  devoted  largely  to  poultry; 

Financing 

The  Association  is  attempting  two  systems  of  financing: 
In  case  of  transference  from  the  areas  designated  as  "Special", 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  project  will  he  raised  by  the 
Association.   The  remainder  will  be  shared  equally  by  a  grant 
from  the  Development  Commissioners  and  the  allocation  from 
the  Commissioner  for  Special  Areas. 

Private  subscriptions  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  work 
are  being  sought,  and  lecal  authorities  have  been  widely- 
circularized.   'Where  local  authorities  arc  prepared  to  pur- 
chase land  and  erect  houses  for  smallholders,  the  Association 
will  grant  working  capital,  and  will  provide  a  supervising 
warden,  the  same  as  has  been  done  on  other  projects. 

Group  Holdings 

The  Association  has  arranged  to  take  over  the  control 
and  development  of  the  group  holdings  of  one-fourth  acre  and 
upwards,  started  by  the  Friends  Allotments  Committee.   These 
holdings  fulfill  three  important  functions:. 

(a)  provide  valuable  training  for  men  wishing  to  take 
up  a  full-time  subsistence  holding; 

(b)  for  those  who,  because  of  limiting  factors  such 
as  age,  etc.,  may  never  again  resume  their  previous  occupa- 
tions, such  holdings  will  provide  a  healthy  occupation  and 
will  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  their  income  from  public 
relief; 

(c)  provide  supplementary  occupations  for  mine  and 
industrial  workers  often  on  reduced  working  schedules. 
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More  supervision  and  training  appear  to  bo  neces- 
sary with  this  group  than  with  individual  allotments.   Some 
scheme  for  reducing  relief  allowances  in  proportion  to  the 
income  earned  ^n  the  group  holding  will  be  worked  out  as 
soon  an  the  groups  get  their  work  under  way. 

Slum  Clearance  and  Land  Settlement 


settlement  appears,  according  to  the  Association,  to  exist, 
and  they  urge  that  during  the  next  few  years,  in  rehousing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
possibility  of  giving  employment  to  many  who  will  be  rehoused. 
They  raise  the  question  also  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  put  up  a  large  percentage  of  now  houses  on  plots 
of  land  so  that  a  partial  living  at  least  might  be  obtained 
by  those  rehoused.   Thus  slum  clearance  and  town  planning  are 
mutually  related. 


Second  ilcuort 

_  ?J 

The 'second  report,  appearing  July  1935   ,  continues  the 
report  on  progress  in  the  respective  areas* 

The   work  of  the  Association  has  now  been  divided  into 
two  main  parts,  and  concerns  (l)  work  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Special  Areas;  (2)  development  in 
those  counties  falling  outside  the  Special  Areas,  yet  in "which 
unemployment  is  still  severe.   Some  1,200  families,  or  6,000 
persons,  will,  be  affected, 

The  first  part  involves  20  transference  schemes  for 
40  families  each  to  be  settled  on  estates  in  South  "or  Mid- 
lands, together  with  approximately  10  schemes  for  40  fam- 
ilies each  to  be  developed  on  estates  in  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,   Many  problems  have  come  up  in  connection 
with  the  settlements: 


Z/   Land  Settlement  Association  Ltd.,  London,   Bulletin  2, 
July  23,  1935. 
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(l)  good  land  is  essential  to  the  successful 
'■  operation  of  .the  projects j 

(2;  If  an -estate  is  to  be 'developed  into  small 
holdings,  it  must  be'  near  a"  village  of. such 
size  as  not  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
.the.  settlement  of  40  f  ami  lie's  nearby; 

(3)  the  local  school  must  be- able  to  . accommodate 
the  additional,  now  pupils; 

(4)  water,  electricity,  and  road's  must  be  readily 
available; 

A  (5)  time  required  for  preparing  the  estate  for 
•  occupancy  must  bo  reasonable. 

Additional  £  states'  Acquired  ■     . 

The  following  .new  estates  (Special  Areas),  have  been 
acquired:  .  -  f 

(1)  Home  Farm,  Fotton,  Bedfordshire,  acquired -in 
September  1954; 

(2)  Little  Parle  Farm,  Andovor,  comprising  500  acres 
to  be  developed  into  holdings  of  10  acres  each 
for  egg  production  and  for  the  rearing  of  40 

'■■:■.".   pigs  (on.. each  holding)  for  bacon. 
(3) -Fen  Frayton,  border  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, has  been  purchased  for  development 
.'.-  as  market,  garden  holdings  similar  to  Fotton. 
Negotiations  for  ethers  are.-  under  way* 

■'■".  ■"•  ■"   '  '-■•  .     Program  of'  Development  -• 

Five  schemes  of  ~4Q  smallholdings  each  in 
Cumberland  County,  where  families  of  unemployed  men  from 
West  Cumberland-  will  be  settled,  have  been  started.   It  is 
also  planned  to  provide  &ir''jg  ^cro  plots  under  Croup  Holdings 
schemes"  for  500  unemployed  men*   testates  will  be  developed  by 
the  Local  Authority- who  will  provide  "houses  and  outbuildings, 
and  the  Association  will  be  responsible  for.  the  provision  of 
working  capital  and  for  training-  '.  and  managing  the  men, 

In  Northumberland  County  a  development  similar  to 
Cumberland  is  anticipated. 


Progress  of  Schemes 

Progress  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the  first 
report  "was  reported  for  each  undertaking. 

(1)  Potton  estate  progressing;  18  small  holdings 
in.  cultivation,  and  crops  of  -vegetables  have 
already  been  marketed;  poultry  project  is  veil 
underway. 

(2)  At  Andovcr,  occupancy  will  be  secured  in 
September.  No  work  (July  1935)  has  yet  been 
started. 

Development  in  Other  than  Special  Areas 

The  second  part  of  the  work  involves  development  in 
areas  other  than  special.   In  counties  where  unemployment  is 
severe,  but  which  arc  not  listed  as  "special  areas",  the 
Association  is  promoting  schemes  similar  to  the  Cumberland 
scheme. 

In  Lancashire  one  estate  at  Duxbury  will  be  rented 
to  unemployed  men,  and  will  accommodate  20  unemployed  fam- 
ilies.  Funds  will  be  raised  from  voluntary  sources  rather 
than  from  the  Commissioner  of  Special  Area's.   Local  author- 
ities will  purchase  property  and  erect  buildings,  but  the 
Association  will  find  necessary  funds  for  working  capital 
and  for  supervising  the  men. 

Gr  oup  •  Ko  I'd! ng  s  


The  Association  has  been  studying  many  existing 
group  holdings  schemes,  but  the  most  satisfactory  at  present 
seem  to  them  to  be  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  whore  each  par- 
ticipant has  his  own  plot  of  \*&   acre.   Each  is  equipped  with 
a  poultry  house  and  a  small  flock,  and  with  accommodations 
for  two  pigs. 

During  the  first  12  months  of  production,  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  produce  from  a  group  holding  will  not  be 
considered  in  alloting  relief;  after  that,  if  a  substantial 
profit  has  been  made,  this  fact  will  bo  considered. 
Working  capital  will  be  partly  a  gift  and  partly  a  loan  to 
be  repaid  in  small,  regular  installments. 
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Purpose 

Tho  group  holdings  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
the  employment  scheme: 

(1)  provide  useful  occupations  for  older  nen  who  may 
never  regain  employment  in  their  own  locality; 

(2)  supplement  incomes  for  those  on  part-time 
employment; 

(3)  provide  a  training  ground  for  unemployed  who 
may,  at  a  later  date,  take  up  small  tracts  per- 
manent lv« 
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SCOPE  AND  OBJECTIVES 
OF  PUBLIC  LAND 
ACQUISITION .EXPLAINED  V 

Recent  legislation  as  well  as  administrative  action 
have  added  greatly  to  the  rural  land  acquisition  activities 
of  both  State  and  Federal  governments.   Under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  set  up  the  Public  Vforks  Admin- 
istration, large  funds  were  made  available  for  forest  land 
acquisition,  for  the  acquisition  of  soil  conservation  areas, 
for  tho  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  wildlife  refuges,  and  the 
purchase  of  unproductive  lands  which  c$uld  bo .converted 
to  more  socially  desirable  uses.   Finally,  by  virtue  of  the 
Fulmcr  Act,  the  greo.tcr  resources  of  the  federal  government 
can  now  support  forest  programs  which  arc  considered  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  State  responsibility.   The  passage  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934  may  be  counted  as  among 
those  legislative  enactments  which  will  add  to  the  new 
public  land  area,  for  by  its  provisions,  approximately  . 
165,000,000  acres  arc  likely  to  be  placed  in  permanent 
federal  control,  and  closed  to  further  homestoading. 


l/   From  a  paper  read  by  L.C,  Gray,  Director,  Division  of 
Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  before 
the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  Kontpelicr,  Vermont, 
October  15,  1935. 
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Today  ir.orc  than  one -fifth  of  the  total  land  arc  a  of 
the  United  States  is  in  Federal  ownorship.  Millions  of' acres 
are  being  added  to  this  amount  through  tho  activities  of  the 
agencies  previously  referred  to.  We  nay  well  pause  to  think 
over  the  implications  of  our  expanding  policy  of  public  land 
acquisition,   "What  are  its  justifications?  Howfar  is  the 
government  to  go  in  acquiring  title  to  land  formerly  in  private 
ownorship? 

If  wc  examine  the  history  of  our  public  policy  towards 
land  acquisition^  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  the 
function  of  government  in  regard  to  land  ownership  has  been 
steadily  broadened.   Our  first  national  forests  were  merely 
reserved  from  tho  public  domain.  But  gradually  it  became  evi- 
dent that  if  the  public  interest  was  to  bo  served,  tho  govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  more  positive  program 
involving  the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  lands  as  well. 
Even  then  purchase  was  restricted  to'  land  necessary  for  water- 
shed protection,  and  only  subsequently  was  the  function  of  the 
federal  government  recognized  as  definitely  including  tho  pur- 
chase of  land  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  timber  re- 
sources.  Parallel  developments  have  made  possible  the  public 
acquisition  of  land  for  recreational  purposes  as  well  as  for 
wildlife  protection,  although  certain  limitations  have  been  im- 
posed upon  these  programs. 

In  1934  there  was  established  a  now  program  which  em- 
bodied a  fresh  viewpoint  towards  the  problem  of  public  land 
acquisition  and  the  function  of  government  in  rogard  to  land  use 
regulation  —  the  land  program  initiated  jointly  by  the  Land 
Policy  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  tho  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,   This  program 
is  now  being  carried  cut  by  tho  Division  of  Land  Utilization  of 
the  Resettlement  Aimini strati  on,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Lard  Policy  Section  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Development  of  Program 

As  the  land  program  developed  from  a  theoretical  plan 
to  a  series  of  active  projects,  it  became  obvious  that  the  funda- 
mental function  of  the  land  purchase  activities  should  be  broad- 
ened.  In  thoory.it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  purchase  of  several 
million  acres  of  submarginal  crop  land  and  the  conversion  of 
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them  to  other  uses,  as  a  final  and  effective  method  of 
cutting  down  surplus  agricultural  acreage.   In  practice, 
however,  the  plan' meets  with  many  difficulties.   If  ten 
thousand  acres  are  to  he  acquired  'which  are  to  he  conver- 
ted to  use  as  a  recreational'1  area,  or  as  a< '-forest,  it  will 
he  necessary  to  have  the  ten  thousand  acres  "blocked  out  in 
contiguous  tracts  so  that  development  and  administration 
will  he  practical.   Even  if  ten  thousand  acres  are  purchased 
consisting  of  contiguous  suhmarginal  farms,  there  will  he,  as  a 
rule,  probably  not  more  than  twenty  or "thirty  percent  of 
that  land  in  crops.   Suhmarginal  farms  are  apt  tc  he  less 
.intensively  used  than  productive  and  profitahle  farms;  conse- 
ouently  the  amount  of  woodland,  ahandoned  crop  land,  and  waste 
land  is  far  greater. 

Accordingly,  in  July  1934,  the  Director  of  the  Land 
Program  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Dorics  in  which  he  outlined' a  broader  basis  for  the  program, 
and  requested,  a  reallocation  of  funds  t-o  cover  the  "broader 
projects. 

The  importance  of  this  change  was  great.   For  the  first 
time  it  estahlished  a  land  purchase_  program  which  was'  net  dicta- 
ted primarily  by  the  relatively  narrow  objectives  of  any  one 
agency,  such  as  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Biological  Survey. 
The  policy  of  public  land  acquisition,  as  expressed  in  the  pres- 
ent land  utilisation  program-,  emhraces  a  broader  concept.   So  fa: 
as  funds  permit,  public  acouisition  is  to  be  undertaken  in  any 
given  locality  whenever  it  is  ohviously  to  the  public  advantage 
to  have  the  selected  area,  placed  in  public  ownership,  whether 
for  one  purpose  or  for  many  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  vhich  the  land 
utilization  program  has  m^de  to  governmental  policy  is  the 
demonstration  it  has  gii^en  tothe  wisdom  of  employing  public 
acouisition  for  the  realization  of  "broader  social'  objectives 
in  land  utilization  than  the  ohjectives  hitherto  recognized 
in  national  land  policy. 

A  second  contribution  of  significance  made  by  the 
Land  Program  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  multiple  and  uses 
of  lands  which  are  being  acouired.   It  is  rare  that  any  large 
tract  of  land  has  only  one  use  to  which  every  acre  should  he 
devoted.   Often,  for  example,  forestry  and  recreation,  or 
forestry  and  grazing  can  go  hand  in  hand,  whether  through 
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correlation  on  the  sr.no  area  or  through  assigning  appro- 
priate portions  of  the  general  project  area..   Specialized 
uses  such  as  for  agriculture  or  grazing  can  also  find  a 
place.  Far  sighted  planning  will  envision  the  nore  definite 
.  integration  of  agriculture,  cither  within  the  purchase  area 
or  in  the  general  vicinity,  with  forest,  ganc  and  rccroa*» 
tional  management^   The  multiple  use  of  public  lands,  there- 
fore, for  whatever  ray  be  the  socially  most  desirable  pur- 
pose, is  a  definite  objective  of  the  land  program. 

Coordination  of  Agencies  ITecessary 

TfVhilc  each  Federal  and  State  agency  is  concerned  with 
the  improvement  cf  its  own  technique,  and  procedure,,  the  need 
remains  for  greatly  improved  coordination  among  the  several 
agencies  how  active  in  the  f  eld  of  land  acquisition  and 
administration.   Obviously  this  problem  becomes  more  acute  • 
as  the  land  purchasing  activities  grow;  frequently  the  field 
representatives  of  one  land  acquiring  agency  may  find  rep- 
resentatives of  other  -federal  agencies  operating  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  yet  utilizing  a  difforcnt  technique,  ■ 
and  evaluating  land  on  a  different  basis.   Trouble  has  often  ' 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  unintcntioncd  competition- of  •■ 
agencies  buying  similar  lands,  and. in  effect  defeating  their 
own  purpose  by  running  up  the  price  of  land. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  help  if  the  various'  land 
purchasing  agencies  operating  within  a  given  region  could 
agree  upon  their'  methods  of  appraisal  and  purchaso,  '  But  the 
important  demand  is  for  a  coordinated  planning  procedure 
which  will  forsee  conflicts  and  reconcile  the  competing  inter- 
ests before  field  work  is  undertaken.  An  encouraging  step  was 
'taken  not  long  ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  setting 
up  an  -intra-dcpartmcntal  coordinating  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Assistant  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,   Each  purchase  project  proposed  by  any  agency 
is  presented  in  a  form  which. is  circulated  to  the  appointed 
representative  cf  every  other  agency  for  comment/ .and  clear- 
ance must  bo  had  before  the  project  goes  ahead.   The  plan  has 
been  fruitful  in  that  many  conflicts  have  been  avoided,  and  in 
that  each  agency  has  obtained  a  far  more  comprehensive  view  of 
land  purchase  activities  than  had  previously  been  possible. 
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Problems  Still  to  "be  Solved 


Public  acquisition  of  land  has  been  so  recently  broad- 
ened in  scope  that  there  remain  numerous  problems  which  need  to 
be  solved  in  order  to  promote  an  efficient  program  of  land 
acquisition.  No  sound  plan  has  yet  been  formulated  to  solve  the 
problem  of  local  revenue  which  is  lost  to  counties  and  States 
through  public  acquisition.   The  precedent  which  has  been  set  in 
regard  to  the  national  forests,  whereby  25  percent  of  the  total 
gross  revenue  from  national  forest  land  is  turned  back  to  the 
local  subdivisions  of  government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  provides  a 
partial  solution,  but  in  many  areas  the  prospect  of  any  con- 
siderable revenue  is  extremely  remote.   Many  of  the  purchases 
being  carried  out  by  the  land  program  will  result  not  in  losses, 
but  in  savings  to  the  local  governments  through  the  evacuation 
of  tax  delinquent  areas,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  roads 
and  schools.   However,  our  basic  purpose  is  to  place  lands  in 
a  productive  and  worth  while  use,  and  it  is  a  corollary  to  such 
a  purpose  that  new  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found  for  the 
units  of  government  servicing  them.   This  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  dealt  with  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  agency  or  one 
land-use  program  alone,  but  calls  for  a  comprehensive  fiscal 
policy  associated  with  all  segments  of  our  land  acquisition 
program. 

Another  problem  which  we  can  all  agree  on  as  the  sub- 
ject for  further  investigation  and  clarification  is  the  matter 
of  obtaining  title  to  lands  selected  for  public  purchase. 
Legal  requirements  are  now  such  that  six  months  to  two  years  or 
more  must  elapse  between  the  acceptance  of  ontior.s  and  the 
final  payment  for  the  land.   He-t  only  is  this  delay  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  landowners  who  often,  in  spite  <*f  warnings, 
enter  into  other  financial  obligations  in  the  faith  that  they 
will  soon  receive  money  for  their  land,  but  it  is  also  a 
handicap  to  the  furtherance  of  a  laad  development  program. 

The  problems  facing  the  various  land  utilization 
programs  of  the  government  resolve  themselves  into  a  need  for 
more  careful  thought  on  policy,  and  a  more  unified  administra- 
tive organization  and  procedure.   It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
program  which,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  so  s tremen- 
dously increased  in  scope,  should  encounter  difficulties  of  this 
nature.   How  far  shall  the  government  go  in  replacing  private 
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ownership  and  control?  Whore  is  the  lino  to  bo  drawn  between 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  government  and  those  of  the 
States?  How  can  the  duplication  and  lack  of  coordination 
now  evident  in  the  governmental  machinery  be  overcome? 
These  arc  questions  which  bear  directly  upon  land  utiliza» 
tion  activities,  and  yet  are,  paralleled  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  new  governmental  activity. 

The  future  oT   land  utilization  programs  in  which  we 
have  common  interest  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  tech- 
nics.! excellence  of  the  work  carried  out  by  each  independent 
agency.   It  will  also  depend  greatly  upon  how  clearly  a  com- 
mon land' policy  can  bo  synthesized  from  the  many  programs  now 
undcj^my,  and  upon  how  effectively  the  various  bureaus 
operating  in  the  sane  or  closely  related  fields  can  weld 
their  activities  into 'a  program  which  will  merit  the  con** 
fidenco  of  the  public,  and  of  their  elected  representatives. 


00 
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ZONIIIG  ITOTES 


The  Governor  of  Illinois  approved  a  county  zoning 
act  en  June  28,  1935,  thereby  making  Illinois  the  seventh 
State  to  permit  all  counties  to  zone.  .The  act  specifically 
exempts  from  regulation  agricultural  uses  of  land  ir  build- 
ings Used  for  agricultural  purposes,  2/  The  act  is  evidently 
intended  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  and  buildings  mainly 
in  suburban  areas.  Buildings  and  structures  along  highways 
can  also  be  regulated. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  at  its  session  this  year, 
anended  the  county  zoning  law  rather  extensively.  First,  it 
provided  for  further  regulation  of  buildings,  and  the  area  of 
land  which  could  be  occupied  by  buildings;  and  second,  it 
specifically  provided  for  zoning  along  streams,  Alterations 
or  additions  to  an  existing  building  for  the  purpose  of  a 
non- conforming'  use  may  be  prohibited.   Those  changes  arc  made 
in  subsections  1  and  4  of  the  enabling  act,  'An  entirely  now 
subsection  —  subsection  7  —  has  been  added,  providing  for 
recording  the  nonconforming  uses  in  the  zoned  districts,  and 
also  for  the  recording  of  the  discontinuance  of  non-conforming 
uses. 
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1/  Sections  1  and  2.   Smith-Hard  Rev.  Stat, .1935,  c.  34. 
Section  152-i,  p,  966, 
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LAND  UTILIZATION  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  1 

REAL  ESTATE  LICENSE  L^AIS"7 


The  government  land  utilization 'program  is  dircc-- 
tod  toward  bringing  about  a'morc  adequate  use  cf  the 
nation'. s  land  resources,  in  torus  '  of  human  welfare';  toward 

increasing  the  security,  and  enlarging  the  opportunities  of 
these  -who  live  and  work  upon  the  land.   Responsibility  for 
the  conduct  cf  this  work  is  lodged  with  the  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Division  cf  the  Re  sett ler.cnt  administration,  working 
in  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  agencies.   I  propose 
to  discuss  with  you  today  this  program,  as  it  relates  to 
problems  of  real  estate  promotion  and  land  settlement. 

Early  Land. Policy 

The  traditional  land  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  hitherto  and  in  the  main  consisted  of  giving  free 
rein  to  private  enterprise  in  trie  occupancy,  use,  and  set- 
tlement cf  the  land.   Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  land 
was  the  first  commodity  of  the  country,  and  the  dominant 
popular  .attitude  has  boon  to  regard  this,  primary  resource 
as  a  legitimate  source  of  gain  for  whomsoever  was  smart  onough 
to  acquire  it  cheap  and  sell  it  dear.   The  westward  migration, 
combined  with  a  free  and  easy  Federal  land'  policy,  gave  rise 
to  an  enormous  and  lucrative  commercial  traffic  -in  land  in 
which  the  real  estate  agent  came  to  be  the  prime  mover.   The  .. 
manner  of  disposing  cf  the  public  domain  favored  the  acquisition 
of  large  holdings  by  railroads,  lumber  companies,  and  profes- 
sional speculators.   The  task  of  settling  these  large  private 
holdings  produced,  the  real  estate  salesman  promoter,  and  gave 
him  unexampled  opportunities.   Over  the  entire  country  it  was 
he,  rather  than  any  public  agency,  who  directed  the  course  of 
settlement  by  laying  out  town  sites  and  farm  sites,  and  by 
bringing  the  hemeseeker  to  the  land. 

The  westward  movement  has  been  history  now  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  real  estate  dealer  is 


Address  by  Davis  McEntirc,'  Land  Utilization  Division, 
Resettlement  Administration,  before  the  Notiohal  Assoc- 
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Jersey,  October  24,  1955. 
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still  the  chief  figure  in  relocating  settlers,  and  is, 
therefore,  cf  importance  in  relation  to  government  land 
utilization  and  resettlement  programs.   Land  settlement 
continues,  now  as  in  the  past,  to  be  promoted  and  induced 
by  special  agencies  which  profit  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  sale  .of  land.  Railroads,  large  landholders, 
commercial  organizations,  and  "booster"  clubs  in  every  part 
of  the  country  where  undeveloped  land  remains,  carry,  on 
unceasing  campaigns  for  settlers,  and  many  of  our  States 
have  established  immigration  bureaus  to  publicize  the  at- 
tractions of  their  lands. 

It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  condemn  out  of  hand  this 
individualistic  settlement  and  exploitation  of  tho  Nation' s 
land  resources  as  having  done  the  country  no  good,  IVncthcr 
airy  other  policy  could  have  been  followed  in  the  exuberant 
period  of  national  expansion,  is  an  academic  question.  Cer- 
tainly, it  contributed  to  rapid  material  development;  the 
great  agricultural  areas  of  the  country  were  .swiftly  settled; 
resources  were  taken  over  and  made  use  of*  A  celebrated 
economist  has  described  the  "taking  .over  and  settlement  of 
the  farming  lands"  as  "the  most  impressive  material  achieve- 
ment of.  tho  American  people,  as  well  as'  the  most  serviceable 
work  which  they,  have"  performed  hitherto".  At  the  same  tine, 
the  policy  cf  allowing,  oven  encouraging,  individuals  to 
make  the  most  of  their  own  regardless  of  consequences  to 
society,  has  resulted  in  a  thriftless  exploitation  cf  re- 
sources —  the  squandering  of  cimber,  oil,  and  gas,  the 
ruin  of  millions  of  acres  of  good  farm  land  by  erosion,  the 
sottlomont  of  an  enormous  acreage  of  land  beyond  tho  margin 
of  economic  crop  production. 

Recent  Changes  in  Policy 

This  occupancy  of  poor  land  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  present-day  maladjustments  in  land  use.  The  Nat- 
ional Resources  Board  recently  estimated  that  upwards  of  a 
million  farm  families  are  located  on  land  so  poor,  or  arc 
operating  farms  so  small  that  thoy  have  no  opportunity  to 
rise  above  a  subsistence  standard  cf  living  in  their  present 
locations.   Furthermore,  during'  recent  years  millions  of 
acres  of  farm  land  hai-e  reverted  to  States  and  counties 
because  the  operators  couldn't  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay 
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the  taxes,  lot  alone  a  satisfactory  living.   This,  state  of 
things  has  contributed  strongly  to  financial  difficulties 
in  v/hich  many  rural  counties  find  themselves,  has  involved 
State  and  Federal  governments  in' extensive  outlays  for  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  purposes,  and  presently  large  suns 
are  to  be  expended  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  to 
resettle  some  of  these  people  stranded  on  poor  land,  and  to 
attempt  to  provide  then  with  alternative  opportunities  for 
earning  a  livelihood,  At  the  sane  tine  several  million 
acres  of  submarginal  land  are  to  be  taken  out  of  farming  use 
and  returned  to  trees  and  grass. 

These  measures.,  "while  of  an  emergency  relief  and 
conservation  character,  point  clearly  in  the  direction  of 
a  now  land  policy  for  the  United  States,   One  important 
phase  of  the  now  policy  vd.ll  necessarily  be  the  development 
of  ways  rind  means  to  discourage  further  sottlonont  of  mar- 
ginal land,  and  to  one  mirage  economically  sound  typos  of  land 
development.   Obviously  it  would  be  an  amazing  inconsistency 
for  the  government  to  spend'  millions  for  removing  submarginal 
lands  from  cultivation  and  aiding  rural  families  to  escape 
from  unfortunate  locations,  if  long-ti'.  c  measures  were  not 
taken  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  past  mistakes  and  to  lessen 
natcrially  the  risks  in  present  and  future  land  settloncnt. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  risks  of  human  wast- 
age  in  land  settlement  promotion  are  still  unwarrantably  high. 
Large  acreages  of  marginal  land  are  continually  seeking  a 
market,  ...and  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  sell  them,  all  too 
often  .without  regard  for  what  nay  happen  to  the  purchasers. 
The  sale  of  land  is  frequently  attended  by  sharp  practices, 
although  the  promoters  usually  manage  to  stay  within  the  law. 
Clever  methods  of  salcsnanship  are  often  employed'  to  induce 
people  to  settle  -;-n  land  v/hich  ought  never  to  be  put  under 
the  plow.  Although  direct  misrepresentation  is  fairly  rare, 
and  unscrupulous  promoters  arc  usually  careful  to  steer  clear 
of  selling  tactics  likely  to  bring  then  into  collision  with 
real  estate  licensing  and  postal  authorities,  nevertheless, 
by  skillful  arts  of  salesmanship  and  misleading  advertising, 
buyers  are  often  led  to  form  exaggerated  impressions  of  the 
returns  to  bo  derived  from  farming  in  particular  o.reas. 

There  are  soecial  reasons  why  we  need  safeguards 
against  sharp  practice  in  land  settlement.   With  most  set- 
tlers the  purchase  of  a  farm  is  not  primarily  a  business 
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proposition,  but  -rather  a  question  of  livelihood.  More 
than  that,  it  is  an  expression  cf  a  fundamental  cultural 
tradition  or  car  people,  the  desire  cf  a  ran  to  own  his 
o"vm  hone,  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  Vftieti  a 
nan  has  made  a  r.i stake,  or  been  outwitted  in  the  purchase  of 
a  farm,  ho  suffers  not  merely  a"  pecuniary  loss,  but  his 
fanily  is  toe  often  condemned  to  impoverishment,  misery, 
and  the  wastage  of  years  of  life  and  effort. 

Controlled  Settlement  Needed 

How,  if  the  government  is  going  to  concern  itself 
with,  developing  a  wholesome  rural  life,  it  will  obviously 
bo  intolerable  to  permit  continued  exploitation  of  the  home- 
owning  tradition  of  our  people  under  the  easy  philosophy  of 
caveat  emptor,   I -do  net  wish -to  imply  that  responsibility 
for  poor-land  settlement  is  to  be  lodged  altogether  with  the 
real  estate  operator*  or  with  private  land  selling  interests 
in  general.   Until  quite  recently  the  Federal' government  it- 
self was  one  of  the  worst- offenders  in. offering  the  right  to 
homestead  on  -worthless  land,  and  most  of  our  States  arc  still 
selling  off  their  tax  reverted  land,  good  and  bad,  but  o.ostly 
•bad,. to  any  innocent  who  wishes  to  try  his  luck  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  against  unfavorable  natural  or  ccmicmic  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  unwise  tenden- 
cies in  land  settlement  grow  out  cf  and  arc  closely  o.ssocia- 
tcd  with  irresponsible  activities  of  certain  pri vote  land 
selling  interests,  ,  Measures  for  the  supervision  and  rcgula- 
tion  of  land  soiling  agencies  are,  therefore,  closely  related 
to  the  government  land  utilization  progran. 

One  type  of  settlement  hazard  is  the  literal  extension 
of  the  frontier,  the  selling  of  wild  land,  which,  because  of 
natural  or  economic  disadvantages,  has  rcraaincd  unoccupied. 
The  area  of  unoccupied,  undeveloped  land  potentially  carr.bio 
of  crop  production  is  estimated  at  approximately  370  million 
acres,  or  almost  a  fifth  of  the  total  land  area  of  continental 
United  States,  These  lands  arc  located  mainly  in  the  South, 
the  Lake  States,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,   In  the  ag0rc- 
gatc,  they  constitute  a  vast  marginal  area,  hitherto  passed 
over  by  farriers  because  of  natural  or  economic  disadvantages 
which  make  thorn  unfit  for  successful  farming.  To  soooe  extent 
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the  disadvantages  can  be  removed  by  drainage,  clearing,  or 
irrigation,  although  the  cost  is  frequently  prohibitive. 
There  are  extensive  areas  of  light,  sandy  soils,  easily 
cleared,  whore  the  inherent  disabilities  of  inferior  soil 
and  lovr  productivity  nay  escape  the  eye  of  the  incautious 
purchaser,  or  be  glossed  over  by  skillful  salesmanship* 

Sone  of  this  land  is  in  public  ownership,  but  large 
holdings  arc  owned  by  railroads,  lumber  and  mining  interests, 
land- companies,  and  speculators,   Ovmership  involves  heavy 
expenses  for  taxes  and  interest  on  investment,  and  as  the 
costs  cf  holding  unused  land  mount  up,  owners  arc  driven  to 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  sell  out  and  transfer  the  burden  to 
someone  else.   This  pressure  to  sell,  and  sell  rapidly,  has 
resulted  in  unscrupulous  practice,  and.  in  the  marketing  of 
much  inferior  land  unsuitcd  for • successful  agriculture. 

L   second  type  of  settlement  hazard  is  in  bargain  sales 
of  run-down  and  abandoned  farms.   Farms  sold  for  'taxes  by 
States  and  counties  usually  come  within  the  same  category. 
Cheapness  of  price  is  hero  the  principal  bait  to  incautious 
purchasers  who  think  land  is  land,  and  have  no  basis  for  know- 
ing the  mcagerncss  of  returns  from  farming  inferior  soils. 

There  is  considerable  activity  along  this  line  -  usually 
directed  to  factory  and  white  collar  urban  workers  socking  a 
hold  on  the  land,  often  under  the  spell  of  that  vicious  prop- 
aganda which  advocates  back-to-the-land  as  the  infallible  cure 
for  urban  insecurity  and  inadequate  income.   Real  estate  activ- 
ities directed  to  the  rcoccupation  of  run-down  or  abandoned 
farms  are  unobjectionable  to  the  extent' that  purchasers  are 
merely  looking  for  cheap  places  to  live,  and  have  other  sources 
of  income;  but  selling  tactics  which  induce  the  settlor  to  buy 
under  an  impression  that  a  secure  livelihood  is  to  be  had  from 
the  worn-out  farm,  ore  simply  criminal  and  should  be  stopped, 

A  third  type  of  hazard  consists  in  the  subdivision  and 
sale  of  land  in  units  too  small  for  efficient  operation.   Small 
farm  colonization  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  development  of 
every  sub-tropical  region  in  the  United  States,  from  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  to  California,   There  have  been  thousands 
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of  instances  whore :■  subdivisions  of  land  intc  one,  five,  or 
ten  acre  tracts  have  beer,  sold  as  ferns.   Sales  have  been 
made  to  laborers,  clerks,  school  teachers,  etc, 'who  wore' 
nisled  by- promoters  into  believing  that  they  were  buying 
a  f am.- which  .would  bring  then  a"  living 'income.   In-,  airiest 
every  case,  these  snail  far  projects  have  resulted  disas- 
trously to  the  settlers.  Even  when  crops  can  be-  profitably 
grown  on  a  snail  acreage,  as  usually  they  cannot,  the  snail 
unit  docs  not  produce  enough  for.  an  adequate  living.   In  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  quote  fron  an  open  letter  fron  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  ConhcrcG  which  contains  some  rather 
strong,  statements  with  regard  .to  .small  farm  colonization  in 
California: 


"A.  br.oact  yet  a  correct  statement  is  that 
there  never .  has  "'been,  a  s"nall  farm  self -liquidating 
project  either  private  6r"'cth;crivis6j  'which  has 
not  resulted  disastrously, not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  entered,  into  the  scheme,  but  to  the 
community  and  state  as  a  whold". 

".. .Durham  and  Delhi,  both  state  enterprises, 
arc-,  written  his  to.  ry,.  costing,  the  state  nany  nil- 
lions  of  dollars  to  liquidate,   Atasca  ".er<:.  saw  its 
promoter  into-  the..  Leavenworth  penitentiary  after 
destroying  the  sna.ll  fortunes-  and.  happiness  of 
more  than  a  thousand,  people, :.i  Ranc la  cleaned  up 
above  three  million  dollars  that*- wo  know  of,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  figiiros  ran.  as  high  as 
nine-  million  dollars  before  its  pror:ot...rs  were 
ga.thcrcd  into  the  Federal  penitentiary.  You  can. 
go  down  the  whole  lino,  beginning  with  the 
eucalyptus  projocts  in  the  early  nineties,  the 
almond  project  in  the  Antelope  Valley  in  the  late 
nineties,  and  hundreds  of  projects  throughout 
California  and  particularly  S  >uthcrn  California 
during  the  last  three  decades.   There  is  not' one 
of  then  that  is  in  existence  that  we  know  of,  their 
only  result  being  to  inpeverish  an  already  small 
capitallcd  people  and  discredit  the  state. 
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"For  fifty  years  California  has  endeavored 
to  colonize  on  an  'acre  and  prosperity'  idea, .  All 
of  those  projects  have  not  boon  land  selling 
swindles,  but  they  all  have  been  misguided  and  in 
every  case  total  failures,  Vic  believe  it  "would  bo 
simply  criminal  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
to  pemit  without  protest  any  further  attempt, 
whether  by  Federal,  state  or  private  effort,  to 
subject  the  state  to  further  experimentation  at 
the  expense  of  an  indigent  people," 

A  fourth  typo  of  settlement  hazard  of  which  I  shall 
speak  briefly  is  the  tendency  for  speculative,  promotional 
activity  to  raise  the  cost  of  land  to  settlers  beyond  its 
.income -producing  capacity.  Aside  from  roal  estate  booms 
which  may  raiso  land  values  over  wide  areas  to  fantastic 
heights,  the  cost  of  high  power  salesmanship  to  dispose  of 
land  often  comprises  a  largo  portion  of  the  purchase  price. 
Extensive  advertising  campaigns,  personal  solicitation,  ex- 
cursion trips  to  take  prospects  tc  the  lmd,  maintenance  of 
"shew"  farms,  ha~rc  been  effective  though  inordinately  ex- 
pensive selling  dovicos.   It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
selling  and  promotional  costs  tc  account  for  20  to  50  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  and  oven  more.   Extravagant  outlays  for 
advertising  and  salesmanship  have  not  only  accomplished  the 
•marketing  of  a  great  deal  of  inferior  land,  but  have  also 
frequently  boosted  the  price  of  good  land  to  a  point  whore 
sottlcrs  have  been  unable  to  pay  for  their  land  out  of  the 
results  of  their  labor. 

Possible  Regulator;!-  Programs 

To  mitigate  the  hazards  of  land  settlement  and  tc 
give  protection  to  those  seeking  a  career  on  the  land,  it 
is  essential  that  measures  be  devised  to  restrain  the  sol- 
ling  of  inferior  land,  or  even  good  land  in  uneconomic  units 
or  at  excessively  high  prices,   I  would  not  bo  so  ro.sh  as 
to  rttempt  to  propose  a  detailed  system  of  regulation,  be- 
cause in  the  first  piece,  this  is  a  subject  concerning  which 
my  audience  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  I,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  because  land  settlement  problems  vary  from  state  to 
state,  making  it  impossible  to  devise  a  uniform  solution  to 
fit  all  conditions. 
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nevertheless,  the  "basic  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion soon  to  be  fairly  clear.   Those  are  (l)  adequate  infor- 
mation and  publicity  concerning  the  quality  and  probable 
values  of  different  kinds  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  (2)  bettor  regulation  and  supervision  of  the 
activities  of  real  estate  dealers  and  other  land  selling 
agendo  s. 

Accurate  information,  reasonably  complete  and  cor- 
rcctly  interpreted  is  the  first  essential  for  guiding  the 
activities  of  public  authorities,  .group  associations,  ard 
individuals  toward  economical  use  of  land.   There  arc  con- 
siderable bodies  of  land  utilization  data  already  available 
in  published  bulletins  and  in  the  files  of  various  government 
agencies.   It  is  necessary  to  assemble  this  material,  sup- 
plement it  extensively  through  further  studies,  and  bring 
it  into  focus  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  econ- 
omical land  uses  for  specific  areas.   The  availability  of 
such  information  would  in  itself  tend  to  lesson  the  risks 
involved  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  farm  lands,  and 
promote  economically  sound  types  of  development.   It  is 
extremely  unlikely,  however,  that  a  general  research  and  in- 
formational service  alone  could  cope  with  the  conditions 
of  over-supply  and  intense  competition  leading  to  high  pres- 
sure selling  to  which  the  land  selling  business  is  subject. 
Positive  regulatory  measures  are  needed,  and  none  more  im- 
portant than  a  stead;;  enlargement  of  the  authority  of  real 
estate  licensing  commissions,  close  scrutiny  of  land  pro- 
jects offered  for  sale,  close  supervision  of  selling  methods 
and  representations. 

In  this  connection,  certain  recommendations  of  the 
National  Resources  Board,  in  its  report  to  the  President  of 
last  December,  deserve  serious  consideration. 

One  recommendation  was  that  real  estate  license 
legislation  be  extended  to  co-er  cvrnors  as  agents,  whore  the 
former  arc  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,   Real  estate 
license  laws,  as  drawn  in  nearly  all  States  where  they  exist, 
cover  only  the  agency  aspects  of  land  soiling.   They  have  no 
effect  on  the  activity  of  persons  who  buy  and  sell  real 
estate  for  themselves,  hut  regulate  only  the  conduct  of  those 
who  act  as  agents  for  others.  Now  if  the  laws  arc  intended 
to  regulate  the  business  of  selling  rca.1  estate,  this  would 
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clearly  seen  to  bo  a  serious  limitation  en  their  effec- 
tiveness* For  there  is  a  large  sector  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  persons  who  do  not  act  as  agents,  but  who 
own  or  at  least  have  options  on  the  property  v/hich  they 
offer  for  sale,  Subdividcrs  and  colonization  companies, 
for  example,  usually  own  their  own  land.   In  the  settle- 
ment of  undeveloped  areas,  the  most  active  promoters  are 
almost  invariably  the  largo  landowners*  A  common  practice 
of  real  estate  operators  in  the  Lake  States  and  elsewhere 
is  to  buy  up  acreage $  of  tax  delinquent  land,  or  to  acquire' 
options,  on  scattered  parcels  of  cheap,  privately  owned  land, 
selling  their  holdings  wherever  thoy  can  find  purchasers* 
In  all  these  cases  the  operators  are  usually  outsido  the 
sphere  of  the  real'  estate  license  laws* 

A  number  of  States  have  resorted  to  special  devicos 
to  control  subdividcrs,  but  to  my  knowledge,  only  in  Wis- 
consin, docs  the  law  unequivocally  require  that  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
real  estate  must  be  licensed, '  whether  or  not  such  real  es- 
tate is  owned  by  such  persons,  finis,  or  corporations.  The 
reluctance  to  require  owners  to  be. licensed  seems  to  arise 
from  general  unwillingness  to  subject  property  owners  to  ob- 
jectionable restrictions  in  the  disposal  of  their  property, 
and  from  a  fear  that  such  a  requirement  would  tend  to  force 
all  real  estate  transfers  through  an  agent.  Doubtless  every- 
one will  agree  that  it  would  bo  absurd  to  require  the  indi- 
vidual property  owner  to  be  licensed  as  a  condition  to  selling 
his  home  or  his  farm.  But  there  is  manifestly  a  difference 
between  those  large  owners  who  carry  on  general  selling  oper- 
ations for  the  disposal  of  their  lands,  and  the  typo  of 
operator  who  makes  a  business  of  buying  or  optioning  land  in 
order  to  resell  it  at  a  higher  price.   Certainly^  if  the 
license  laws  arc  adequately  to  govern  the  carrying  on  of  a 
business  which  has  boon  the  medium  of  much  fraud,  and  is  of 
great  public  concern,  these  types  of  operations  should  bo 
brought  under  tho  control  of  the  regulatory  bodies.   The 
essential  distinction  -  strongly  cuv' ".sized  in  the  Wisconsin 
law  -  is  whether  a  person  or  firm  is  engaged  in  the, real  es- 
tate business.   If  he  is  in  tho  business,  then  he. should  be 
licenced* 
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One  other  proposal  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
has  "been  a  subject  of  discussion  and  controversy  among 
real  estate  officials  and  students  of  the  subject  for  the 
past  ten  years.   It  is  that  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Real  Estate  Comis  si  ens  should  extend  beyond  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  nen  in  business,  to  the.  quality  and  val- 
ues of  lands  offered  for  sale. 

As  you  all  know,  the  extension  of  public  authority 
into  this  field  is  far  frcn  being  a  now  idea,  although  to  date 
it  has  not  received  general  acceptance.  Blue  Sky  laws  in 
several  States  extend  to  offerings  of  cut-of -State  lands j 
three  States  have  attempted  with  indifferent  success  to  exam- 
ine and  certify  the  character  of  colonization  company  holdings; 
several,  real  estate  departments  have  announced  a  policy  of 
close  scrutiny  of  selling  operations  based  on* lands  located-  • 
outside  the  State;  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  whero 
cancellation  of  licenses  has  been  indirectly  based  on  the 
questionable  nature  of  the  offerings.   Section  20-A  of  the 
California  Real  Estate  Act  authorizes  the  Real  Estate  Com- 
missioner to  investigate  subdivision  offerings  of  all  kinds,  ■: 
The  Commissioner's  findings  in  each  case  are  incorporated  in 
a  public  report,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  furnished  to  every 
purchaser  before. he  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  any  land. 
The  sale  or  lease  of  fraudulent  pre  jo cts  may  be  prohibited 
by  order  of  the  Commissioner,   Then  there  are  the '.famous 
Wisconsin-Texas  land  cases  of  1929  In  which  the  Wisconsin  Real 
Estate  Brokers'  Board  attempted  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  character  of  lands  and  projects  offered  for  sale  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  individual 
offering- the  same  for  sale,  and  nay ;  therefore  legitimately 
bc  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a  broker's 
license  shall  be  issued  or  revoked,-  The  Board's  decision  was 
reversed  in  court  for  lack  of  statutory -authority,  but  the 
principle  sought  to  be  established  is  nevertheless  worthy  of 
careful  consideratich  as-  suggesting  possible  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  land  sales,' 

We  have  here,. .then,  procodonts  for  two  different  typos 
of  regulatory  authority  under  an  enlarged  real  estate  license 
law.  Following  out  the  theory  of  the  Yfi scons in-Tcxas  land 
cases,  it  might  be  desirable  to  authorize  real  estate  com- 
missions to  pass  on  the  merits  of  land  projects  offered 
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for  sale,  with  power  to  disallow  tho  salo  of  projects 
found  upon  investigation  to  be  undesirable,  ^s  you  -know, 
this  is  the  type  of  authority  exercised  under  State 
Blue  Sky  laws  for  the  regulation  of  security  sales,  and 
in  some  cases,  out  of  State  lands.   As  applied  to  land 
sales,  however,  the  proposition  seems  to  be  open  to  rather 
serious  objections* 

To  permit  or  prohibit  sales  cf  land  according  to 
whether  the  land  was  or  was  not  suited  to  tho  purposes  for 
which  sold,  would  mean  that  the  State  wholly  substituted 
its  judgment  for  the  judgment  of  its  individual  citizens. 
It  would  mean  that  the  State  assumed  the  function  of  saying 
what  investments  in  land  its  citizens  should  make,  and  what 
others  they  should  be  prevented  from  making,  within  its  ter- 
ritory, at  least.   The  probable  consequences ' of  such  a  pol- 
icy are  rather  disturbing.  Not  only  is  it  of  doubtful  fcas^- 
ibility,'  but  if  all  projects  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  which  are  prohibited  and  those  which  are  approved,  then 
inevitably  approval  assumes  the  garb  of  a  guarantee,  and 
persons  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  happen  to  lose  money 
through  investing  in  a  State-approved  project  wall  be  saying 
that  thoy  were  defrauded  by  the  State. 

Of  course,  if 'an  applicant  for  a  dealer's  license 
contemplates  entering  upon  some  fraudulent  or  near-fraudulent 
scheme,  he  will  quite  properly  bo  refused  a  license.  But, 
as  pointed  out,  most  of  the  damage  done  by  unregulated  land 
selling  is  attributable  to  high-pressure  selling  methods  and 
ill-considered  schemes  which  are  economically  unsound  or 
otherwise  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  but  not  necessar- 
ily 'fraudulent  within  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.   Intel- 
ligent public  control  of  real  estate  promotion  and  land 
settlement  requires  that  some  plan  for  regulating  land  salos 
be  worked  out  which  will  effectively  discourage  unsound  or 
reckless  projects  without  making  unreasonable  incursions 
into  private  rights,  or  attempting  to  prohibit  more  than 
actual  fraud  or  misrepresentation. 

Under  present  laws  real  estate  departments  in  most 
States  do  not  attempt  to  supervise  the  character  of  lands 
offered  for  sale  in  their  respective  States,  but  they  do 
pass  on  the  honosty,  trustworthiness,  and  integrity  of  tho 
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dealers,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  proper,  and  the  interests 
of  purchasers  "will  be  nest  effectively  protected,  if  the 
dealer's  honesty,  trustworthiness,  and  integrity  arc  de- 
terrdncd  in  the  light  of  his  statements  and  representations 
relative  to  his  project,  especially  statements  mado_  relative 
to  its  likelihood  of  being  a  success.   Obviously,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  sonc  stancla1^   for  judging  the  honesty  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  nen  in  business,  and  I  know  cf  no 
bettor  tost  than  that  of  checking  their  representations 
against  what  is  definitely  knownof  their  projects,,.  This 
supposes  that  the  lav;  enforcement  bodies  have  reasonably 
accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  character  cf  the 
numerous  projects  offered  for  sale,  a  knowledge  which  usually 
they  do  not  have.   But  undoubtedly  it  'would  be  possible, 
certainly  desirable,  to  require  every  concern  offering  for 
sale  subdivided  lands  or  seeking  to  colonize  an  area,  or  to 
dispose  cf  lands  through  a  general  selling  campaign,  to 
register  its  project  with  the  real  estate  department,  and 
file  prescribed  information  thereon,  as  a  condition  to 
being  granted  a  license.   The  Land  Utilization  Division 
believes  that  it  can  offer  a  useful  service  to  State  real 
estate  commissions  by  making  available  to  then  factual  data 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  land  planning  program  rela- 
ting to  the  character,  adaptabilities,  and  probable  values 
of  lands  in  different  parts  of "the  country,   Supp  rted  by 
reliable  reports  based  on  soil,  geological,  water  and  econ- 
omic surveys,  real  estate  authorities  will  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  suppress  misrepresentation,  dishonesty,  and  u  •- 
scrupulous  practice  in  the  real  estate  business.   They  can 
curtail  unsound  promotional  schemes,  and  help  to  encourage 
sound  types  of  farming  dcvclcprcnt  and  land  utilization. 

Important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  for  the 
guidance  of  public  authorities,  for  individuals  who  con- 
template staking  their  small  fortunes  in  a-picco  of  land,  it 
is  vital.   Purchasers  need  and  want  a  reliable,  clear-cut 
statement  of  facts,  not  ;c:icralizcd  by  regions  and  sections 
of  the  country,  but  specifically  relating  to  land  which  they 
contemplate  buying,  particularly  when  the  land  is  located 
at  a  distance.   This  sug.-osts  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  sc:pc  ef  real  estate  licomse  laws  to  provide  mach- 
inery for  getting  such  information  before  the  public.   Real 
estate  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  investigate  sub- 
division or  development  projects  offered  for  sale,  and  prepare 
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a  public  report  of  their  findings.   The  soiling  agency 
should  be  required  by  law  to  furnish  over;,'-  purchaser 
with  a  copy  of  the  official  report  prior  to  the  execution 
of  the  contract.   This,  as  you  know,  is  substantially  the 
procedure  under  the  California  Rual  Estate  Act.  A  similar 
provision  was  included  in  a  revised  real  estate  lav/  enacted 
by  the  Arizona  legislature  last  winter,  which  failed  of 
approval  on  account  of  objections  to  certain  qualifica- 
tions required  of  licenses  under  another  section, 

I  submit  that  this  procedure,  if  efficiently  admin- 
istered, should  afford  to  intending  purchasers  of  land  a 
full  neasure  of  protection,  and  should  be  an  effective  chock 
on  unsound  and  hazardous  schemes.   It  is  not  a  drastic  meas- 
ure, it  embodies  no  attempt  to  prohibit  speculative  develop- 
ments, nor  docs  it  hamper  by  complex  regulation  and  super- 
vision the  normal  conduct  of  legitimate  business.   It  pro- 
ceeds wholly  on  the  theory  that  purchasers  arc  entitled  to 
have  reasonable  knowledge  of  their  chance  for  success  or 
failure,  and  that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  government  to 
make  such  knowledge  available.'  In  administering  a  regula- 
tory statute  of  this  character,  factuo.l  data  developed  by 
the  land  planning  program  could  naturally  be  used  to  good 
advantage. 

Cooperation'  of  Agencies  \ 


In  conclusion,  lot  no  emphasize  that  in  my  opinion, 
adequate  land  settlement  regulation  requires  a  close, 
working  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Incidentally,  this  is  true  of  virtually  all  other  phases  of 
the  land  utilization  program.   The  problems  of  the  land,  its 
use  and  misuse,,  arc  of  national  scope  and  concern.   But  the 
States  have  more  adequate  constitutional  powers  for  dealing 
with  problems  arising  out  of  private  ownership  of  land. 
Moreover,  they  are  closer  to  local  conditions  and  more  cap- 
able of  dealing  effectively  with  a  variety  of  local  circum- 
stances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government  usually 
is  better  equipped  with  funds  and  technical  staffs  for 
conducting  investigations,  research,  and  surveys  neces- 
sary tc  provide  the  factual  data  which  is  basic  to  regulation 
of  land  use  and  settlement. 
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Since  the -opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  Canada's 
agricultural  frontier  has  boon  pushed  north  and  west  at  a 
rapid  rate.   During  the  first  decade  of  the  contaiy;  four 
and  one-fifth  nillion  acres  were,  on  the  average ,' added 
yearly  to -the  total,  area  of  occupied  land  in  the  p'n  ric  provinces: 
frcn  1911  to  1921  the  rate  was  throe  nillion  acres  yearly. 
Practically  no  increase  in  the  onouht  of  occupied' land  oc- 
curred during  the  next  five  years,  but  between  ';192'3  end  1931 
land  was  again  taken  up'at  the  rate  of  four  nillici;  acres 
yearly.   This  rapid  and  uncontrolled  spread  of  p  palation 
over  the  extensive  area  of  the  prairie  provinces  has  nadc 
the  task  of  providing  adequate  transportation  facilities 
and  social  services  serious 'and -costly,  has  lod  to  the 
settlement  of  areas  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  and  lias 
resulted  in  the  uneconomic  use  of  both  capital  and  labor. 
Canada,"  like  the  United  States,  has  at  length  cor.c  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  her  land  system  and  policy  of  unrestricted 
so^lencnt  of  the  public  dona  in. 

The  Canadian  Pioneer  Preble: is  Comittoc  has  plan- 
nod  a  series  of  volumes  designed  to  provide  scientific 
studies  of  the  land,  immigration,  raid  colonisation  problems 
cf  the  prairie  provinces,  as  they  have  developed  during 
the  last  forty  years,  in  the  hope  that  there  nay  be  de- 
veloped and  adopted  "sound  and' discriminating  policies 
with  respect  to  the  production,  transport,  and  marketing 
of  produce,  as  well  as  to  the  placing  of  people  upon  the 
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best  accessible  land,  the  education  of  children  in  pio- 
neer communities,,  citizenship  training,  and  the  scale  and 
rate  of  investment  of  public  funds  in  the  building  of  the 
roads,  railways,  telegraph  lines..." 

The  first  volume  of  this  scries,  PRAIRIE  SETTLEMENT: 
The  Geographical  Setting,  by  AyA.  Mackintosh,  discusses  the 
relief,  drainage,  temperature,  rate  of  precipitation  and  of 
evaporation,  soil,  and  vegetation  of  the  prairie  provinces, 
and  sets  forth  the  problems  awaiting  the-. settler  --  frost  in 
the  north,  drought  in  the  south,  and  inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  everywhere.,  Arith  the  aid  of  numerous  naps, 
the  extension  of  the.  railroad  network  and  of  settlement  .is 
portrayed.   The  Park  Belt,  i.e.,  grassland  dotted  with  clumps 
of  trees,  first  attracted  population/  and  here  settlement  has 
been  most  permanent . and  most  progressive.  Various  conflict- 
ing estimates  made  from  the  year  1857  on  the  capabilities  -of 
the  prairie  provinces  are  .recounted,.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Joiin  Palliser  who,  as  a  result. of 
his  agricultural  explorations  during  the  years  1857-60, 
concluded  that  the  area  from  longitude  100°  to  114°  VJ  and 
north  of  the  international  boundary,  to  latitude  52°, '  sub- 
sequently known  as  Palliser' s  Triangle",  was  unfit  for. ag- 
ricultural settlement. 

The  settlement  of  the  Prairie  Plains  has  brought 
Canadian  farmers  face  to  face  with  problems  similar  to  those 
which  have  arisen  in  this  country  in  regions  of  semi-aridity. 
After  the  semi-arid  plains  were  thrown  open  to  hone steading 
in  1909,  the  competition  of  the  wheat  farmer  for  the  land 
drove  the  rancher  out  of  the  short  grass  plains  into  the 
broken  country  and  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Over- 
grazing and  the.  destruction  of  parts  of  the  range  country 
have  resulted.   The  plains  country  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  spring  wheat  area  where  drought  is  fought  by 
dry-farming  practices,  and  low  yields  by  extensive  farming 
and  mechanization.   Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only 
the  larger  farms  which  can  be  profitable,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing in  number. 
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"Farms  on  the  average  arc  larger  in 

the  United  States  section  of  tho  soiai-arid 
zone  than  in  the  Canadian  section  , . .  Tho 
explanation  of  this  difference  lies  ...  in 
part  in  the  greater  maturity  of  the  United 
States  settlements.   Since  the  World  War  the 
acreage  'por  farm'  has  been  increasing  in  tho 
Canadian  section,  out  hot  in  the  United  States 
section."  (p,  116) 

"The  Prairie  Plains  are  'Palliscr's  Triangle',  the 
area  of  greatest  farm  abandonment  is  tho  center  of  that 
Triangle",   The  extent  to  vfhich  farm  abandonment  has  oc- 
curred has  to  be  gathered  from'  a  comparison  of  population 
density  maps  for  1921,  1'926,  and  1931,  and  from  maps  show- 
ing tho  percentage  of  farms  abandoned  in  each  census  divi- 
sion.  In  throe,  census  districts  in  southern  Alberta, 
"which  included  most  of  the  evacuated  zone",  36.5  percent 
of  the  farms,  or  1,604,551  acres,  have  been  abandoned, 
according  to  the  census  of  1926.   56  percent  of  those  farms 
\7cre  160  acres  or  less,  and  40  .percent  were  160  to  480 
acres.  No  estimate  of  the  total  acreage  abandoned  in  all 
three  prairie  provinces  is  given,  A  table  of  homestead 
entries  less  cancellations  for  the  years  1926  to  1953  is 
included,  but  the  total  number  of  homestead  entries  and  the 
total  number  of  cancellations  each  year  is  not  shewn.   The 
present  table  gives  no  clue  to  the  percentage  of  casualties 
among  homestoa.'ters,  except  that  it  is  remarked  that  between 
1920  and  1925  cancellations  exceeded  entries,  nor  docs  it 
reveal  in  what  census  districts  entries  and  cancellations 
were  most  numerous. 

In  southwestern  Saskatchewan  and  southeastern  Al- 
berta irrigation  has  been  resorted  to,  and,,  as  in  the  United 
States,  has  encountered  not  engineering  but  economic  ob- 
stacles,  "Irrigated  land  must  produce  a  rclativoly  high 
income  por  acre  if  the  enterprise  is  to  succeed,  but  the 
products  of  the  irrigated  sections  of  Alberta  arc  still 
chiefly  the  products  of  extensive  agriculture,  producing 
low  incomes  per  acre,"   The  major  districts  in  oporation 
in  1930  were  irrigating  only  33  percent  of  the  total  ir- 
rigable area. 
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Professor  Mackintosh,  does  net  see  in  a  return  to 
ranching  the  solution  of  the  problems. of  the  .dry -belt, 
"Ranching  ray  he  expected  to  increase,,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  certain  areas  should  bo  prevented,  but  there  is 
no  possibility  that  over  any-  large  proportion  of  the  scmi- 
arid  plains  of  Hanada  ranching  mil  supplant  grain  fanning'*" 
The  solution  is  three-fold  —  gracing  where  topography  and 
sell  call  for  it,  some  increase  in  the  irrigated  aroa>  and 
large1  scale-  enterprises  backed,  by  adequate  capital  and  era* 
ploying  improved  farm  practices. 

In  dealing  with  the  forested  .•  aroo,  the  author  shows 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  true  wooded  soils,  and  observes 
that  porsi&nout  settlements  arc  likoly  to  be  not  on  true 
wooded  soils,  but  on  transition  soils  which  retain  nuch  cf 
their  park  soil  charact eristics,   "Settlement  is  hampered  by 
lack  of  railways,  and  railways  are  hampered  by  sparsoness 
of  settlement,   bore  the  productive  areas  of  the  Forest  Belt 
gathered  into  a  continuous  settlement,  the  provision  of 
adequate  transp  ;rtation  facilities  would  be  a  simple  problem. " 
But  over  the  whole  transitional  soil  belt  fren  33  percent  to 
70  percent  of  the  Land  is  classed  as  .unsuitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  over  the  whole  wooded  belt  only  16  percent  is 
thought  fit  for  agriculture.   The  problem,  of  providing  ■ 
transportation  facilities  and  social  services  is  therefore  a 
difficult  one. 

Professor  Mackintosh  closes  his 'work  wi th  a  discussion 
of  the  probable  limits  of  settlement.''  He  accepts  0#B.  Baker's 
limit  of  57°  mean  summer  temperature  for  wheat  growing,  and 
is  of  the  opinion  tint  climate  makes  agricultural  settlement 
possible  as  far  north  as  Fort  Siapson,   "In  the  colonization 
of  the  northern  fringe,  limitations  of  soil  and  costs  cf  trans- 
portaticn  ore  likely  to  be  more  significant  than  direct  cli- 
matic  influences,"  -(p.  200)   unless  carefully  controlled, 
settlement  is  likely  to  be  subsidises!  settlement,  he  warns 
us.  Nowhere  can  so  good  a  caso  be  mado  for  economic  planning 
as  on  this  northern  fringe,  Koccnnr.i stance  soil  survoys 
which  take  into  account  othor  industries  than  agriculture, 
ricult\jro  cannot  stand  alone  in  many  districts,  are 
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fedvoeated.   A  homestead  of  more  than  160  acres  should  "be 
made  possible  in  semi-arid  regions.   "Land  otherwise  suit- 
a"ble  may  reasonably  be  closed  to  settlement  unless  satis- 
factory transportation  is  available. "   "Districts  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  good  land  to  permit  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  necessary  social  and  economic  services  should 
not  be  opened  to  settlement." 

Professor  Kackintosh  expects  a  decline  rather  than 
an  increase  in  the  rural  population  of  the  prairie  provinces. 
The  extension  of  mechanization,  the  increasing  size  of  farms, 
limited  markets  for  the  products  of  mixed  farming,  and  the 
small  area  of  suitable,  land  open  to  settlement,  make  it 
likely  that  "further  increases  in  the  rural  population  of 
the  pr&irie  Provinces .will  be  small,  and  that  in  the  near 
future  decline  may  succeed  increase."  The  Canada  YEARBOOK 
(1932)  estimated  the  area  available  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment on  the  three  prairie  provinces  and  the  Peace  Paver  Block 
at  105,000,000  acres,  inclusive  of  woodlots  and  natural  pas- 
ture.  This  estimate  Professor  Mackintosh  rejects  as  alto- 
gether too  high,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that,  exclusive* 
of  grazing  and  voodlots,  only  20,000,000  acres  remained  a- 
vailable  for  settlement  in  1931.   This,  he  points  out,  is 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  land  added  to  occuoied  acreage 
between  1926  and  1931.   Thus,  unless  higher  average  prices 
than  have  obtained  in  the  past  should  stimulate  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  at  present  regarded  as  submarginal,  the  limits 
of  Canada's  agricultural  frontier  have  practically  been  reached, 

In  the  summer  of  1929  and  1930,  a  detailed  survey  was- 
made  of  typical  districts  of  the  Peace  River  country,  and 
some  400  farm  families  were  interviewed.   Volume  T£I  of  this 
series,  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  PEACE  RIVER  COUNTRY,  is  the 
result  of  that  investigation,  and  provides  a  case  study  of 
the  settlement  of  a  parkland  area..   The  early  history  of 
the  Peace  River  Country  is  sketched,  its  geography  touched 
upon,  and  the  ingress  and  egress  of  nopulation  accounted 
for.   A  comparison  is  made  between  the  Peace  River  Coun- 
try and  older  agricultural  areas-,  and  between  the  vari- 
ous zones  of  settlement  in  the  Peace  River  Country 
itself,  with  resuect  to  the  size  of  theholdings,  farm 
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practices,  ratio  of  ovjncr- occupants  to  tenants,  amount  of 
initial  capital  and  of  indebtedness,  and  sources  cf  cash 
receipts.   The  problem  of  providing  transportation  facil- 
ities and  social  services  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  population  should  be  concentra- 
ted  in  suitable  areas,  and  that  lands  at  considerable  dis- 
tances fron  transportation  lines  should  be  "withhold  fron 
settlement.   The  nost  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  appendix  on  the  labour  income  of  Peace  River  farriers. 

Both  voluncs  are  profusely  illustrated  vdth  photo- 
graphs, charts,  and  clear  naps,  but  lack  bibliographies. 


Paul  Gates 
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RECENT  PUBLinATIOIiS  MD  ARTICLES 


Periodical  Articles 


"The  Twilight  of  National  Planning"..  David  Cushnan  Coyle. 
HARPERS  MAGAZINE.  171  (1025)  557/  October  1935. 

"Hational  planning  j£s,s  got  a  tad  name  because  the 
conception  has  been  too  -snail  to  neet  the  need  of  the  nation  " , 
according  to  Mr.  Ccyle,  who  says  that  policy  plans  should  not 
he 'for  fencing  us  in,  but  for  naking  roads  to  where. we  want 
to  go.   However,  he  says,  "we  are  now  approaching  a  larger 
kind  of  planning.  We  nay  hope  that  this  country  will  fight 
out  the  great  conflicts  of  interest  which  underlie  the  crisis, 
and  will  determine  the  bread  lines  of  policy  which  will  make 
our  history.   The  twilights  of  peanut  planning  any  prove  to  be 
the  dawn  of  the  groat  plans  of  a  nation  en  the  threshold  of  a 
great  destiny." 

The  New  Deal  Adraini strati on,  the  author  explains,  was 
subject  to  the  pressure  of  various  groups  who  thought  somewhat 
prematurely  that  they  had  plans  which  wore  plans.   Thus  engin- 
eering planning  and  social  planning  have  been  confused.  Engin- 
eering applies  material  laws  which  arc  so  well  established  that 
one  nay  count  on   results,  the  objective  is  certain,  the  tech- 
nical' processes  involved  are  within  the  range  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  when  a  job  is  begun,  these  working  thereon  are 
"regimented"  to  carry  through  the  project  successfully. 

Social  planning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  big  a 
problem  to  be  put  down  in  schedules  and  lists.  Yio   have  nat- 
ional objectives,  but  they  lack  simplicity,  and  cannot  be 
measured  on  a  slide  rule  or  in  a  test  tufoej  moreover,  America 
by  and  large  is  not  receptive  to  a  regimentation  of  the  sreial 
order  as  an  ideal  national  picture.   Therefore,  wo  must  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  two  planning  typos.   "The  moral 
is  that  engineering  and  other  forms  of  planning  occur  to- 
gether, with  considerable  overlapping  and  some  borderline 
cases,  the  requirements  for  success  boing  two:  the  regimenta- 
tion must  come  only  at  points  where  the  people  will  tolerate 
discipline,  and  the  results  must  be  good  enough  to  win  the 
next  election.  Engineering  technique  is  too  limited  in  its 
scope  to  cover  social  and  economic  planning  I  £  a  whole  in  a 
count rv  like  cur  own," 
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We  all  have  sonc  ideas  about  what  kind  of  a 
national  plan  which  wo  want  night  work,  and  the  author  has 
given  his  very  briefly,   7fe  nust 

1,  have  present  relief  from  large  scale  unemployment  - 
everybody  who  is  employable  should  have  an  income  derivod  from -a 
self-respectinr-  job; 

2.  have  seme  degree  of  personal  security  against-  the  ac- 
cidents of  life; 

3.  ::ct  the  benefits  of  technology  -  greater  productivity 
with  less  effort; 

4,  have  all  the  freedom  we  can  got  -  don't  want  regimentation 
or  too  many  rules. 

To  arrive  at  our  goal,,  he  suggests  that  the  following  steps 
might  be  of  assistance:  the  redistribution  of  income  through 
various  taxation  measures;  stabilization  of  our  money  system  - 
control  of  the  volume  of  money;  limitation  of  price-fixing  and 
production  control  to  the  amount  which  will  keep  the  capitalist  - 
system,  as  long  as  we  arc  going  to  keep  it,  from  getting  out 
of  gear;  some  "big"  businesses  will  have  to  get  cut  of  the 
system  and  go  to  the  government,  because  they  are  or  approach 
monopolies. 

Concluding  his  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  planning,. 
the  author  says  that  the  idea  that  on  the  "level  of  political 
planning  there  can  be  precise  factual  data,  and  mathematical 
determination  is  an  illusion. . .Policies  grow  not  from  the  facts 
discernible  in  research  statistics,  but  from  the  picture  made 
by  great  groups  of  facts,  their  relations  to  other  groups, 
the  desire  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  for  vanning  the 
next  election. .. The  real  world  is  a  changing  world, ..We  need 
freedom  around  the  edges  of  our  little  engineering  plans,  not 
only  because  it  will  save  a  lot  of  shooting,  but  because  we 
need  free  thought  and  free  discussion  of  the  abstract  of  our'- 
national  life." 


"Years  of  Grace".   O.E.  Baker  and  E.H.  Taylor.   COUNTRY 
GE1TTL2MM.  105  (8)  5.  August  1935. 

In  this  article  we  learn,  from  the  explanation  of 
studies  made  by  the  authors  that  the  United  States  is  under- 
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going  far-reaching  changes  in  its  population  growth  and 
make— up,  involving' not  only  the  future  circumstances  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  but  the-  national  interest  as  well. 
Out  cf  then  perhaps  will  cone  an  America  much  different  from 
that  of  the  familiar  past. 

The  nost  outstanding  population  change  noted  "is  the 
decline  in  the  nation's  birthrate,  particularly  in  the  cit- 
ies, for  only  in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  is  the 
nation  now  r.iorc  than  maintaining  its  numbers.  This  situation 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States  only  --  throughout  the 
entire  "European  sphere  of  civilization"  Germany  is  the  sole 
exception  Which  last  year  reported  a  rise  in  "births, 

".7e  arc  growing  older  as  a  people,   "In  the  span  between 
the  last  two  census  enumerations,  the  number  of  men  and  women 
ever' 65  years  of  ago  increased  34  percent  in  the  nation 'as  a 
Whole,  and  50  percent, in  the  cities,   Thero  should  be  a  similar 
increase  for  several  decades,"  . 

.  Situation  is  a  Par  a  do?: 

Because  rural  population  has  more  than  maintained 
itself,  and  because  of  the  backing  up  on  the  Ian1,  of  urban 
population  during  the  depression,  wo  find  lar.jc  numbers 
of  farm  youth  who,  unless  they  can  find  non-farm  work  or  bo 
absorbed  in  some  way  on  existing  farms,  mil  require  five 
years  from  nor/,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  more  farms  than 
in  1930  v.hcn  surplus  production  became  acute.   The  paradox 
of  the  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that,  from  the  stand- 
point cf  the  individual  farmer  and  r.r  rkct  requirements, 
fowor  and  not  more  farmers  arc  needed,  while  from  the  stand- 
point cf  the  nation  and  its  future,  more  families  arc  needed 
on  the  soil.   Moreover,  a  resumption  of  the  cityward  flow  cf 
farm  youth  would  relax  the  pressure  on  the  land,  and  thus 
relieve  agriculture,  but  it  would  hasten  the  decline  in  the 
nation's  population  because  cf  the  lower  birth  rate  which 
now  seems  an  inexorable  accompaniment  of  city  lire," 

In  ansTTcr  to  the  inevitable  question,  "."fill  a  nation 
composed  of  older  people  en  the  average  have  as  sanguine  and 
vigorous  an  attitude  as  has  been  the  .American  tradition?", 
the  authors  say  briefly,  "The  momentum  given  by  the  larger 
number  of  births  in  the  past  means  that  at  least  a  decade, 
probably  longer,  remains  before  the  impact  of  the  decline 
will  seriously  affect  our  economic  institutions.   Indeed, 
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the  period  of  practically  stationary  population  the  nation 
has  entered  could  be  characterized-  by  exceptional  prosperity 
if  our  economic  machinery  can  "be  geared  to  take  advantage  of 
it.   For  there  will  "be  a  larger  'proportion  of-  the  population 
in  the'  most  productive  age  groups  than  there  has  been  or  will 
be  again  in  any  visible  time.   The  'number  of  Unproductive 
children  will  be  greatly  reduced,  permitting  a  diversion  of 
funds  for  the  t>urchase  of  goods  and  services,  while  time  will 
not- yet  have  brought  the  full  harvest  of  the  aged.   The  nation 
should  be  enjoying,  for  the  time  being,  the  fullness  of  vigor 
of  middle  age. " 


"Social  and  Economic ' Factors  in  Land-Use  Planning  in  the 
Northeastern  States"'.   Jacob  G.  Linman.  ECONOMIC 
•GEOGRAPHY.   11  (3)  217.   .July,  1935. 

Land  use  in  the  Northeastern  States  is  a  regional 
rather  than  a  local  problem.   Crops  and  cropping  systems 
must  be-  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  and 
part-time  farming.   Any  -olan  for  the  use  of  the  land  must 
involve  a  consideration  of  a  recreation  program  to  utilize 
forest  areas,  "State  parks,  lakes,  streams,  and  beaches;  the 
water  suoply  -  volume  and  purity  -•must  be  considered;  areas 
for  residential  use,  and' their  location  with  respect  to  the 
above;  intensity  of  production  so  that  carrying  capacity  of 
the  land  may  be  increased  to  the  economic  maximum. 


"Land  Classification  and  Soil  and  Water  Surveys".   Wilbur 
L.  Powers.   AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING.   16  (6)  224. 
June,  1935. 

-  -The  necessity  of  adequate  soil  and  rTater  surveys  in 
a  land  classification  is  explained  by  the  author  who  draws 
illustrations  from  the  Willamette  Valley  (Oregon)  watershed 
survey,  and  lists  several  recommendations  for  a  study  and 
classification  of  American  soils. 

1.  A  national  water  survey  and  land  classification  pro- 
ject is  fundamental  to  an  agricultural  adjustment  and  land- 
use  orogram.   Where  possible  it  should  be  based  on  a  soil 
survey,  and  include  a  land  classification  man. 
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2, : Detailed  soil  surveys  should  be  extended 
rather  than  curtailed,  sinco  they  arc  fundamental  to  a  land 
and  water  use  program, 

3.  Lands  fomcrly  opened  to  hone  stead  arc  largely 
submarginal  and  best  suitable  for  grazing*   Public  lands 
there  should  be  placed  under  one  single  admini strati ve 
agency  and  zoned. 

4.  Strict  licensing  of  land  dealers  night  prove  to 
be  a  safeguard  against  land  exploitation, 

5.  Research  should  be  an  important  feature  of  any 
planned  program  for  the  utilization  of  land. 

"A  system  of  agriculture  which:  is  .to  preserve  the 
soil  fertility  and' avoid  destructive  erosion' permanently 
must  be  profitable.   It  must  increase  yields  per  acre  on 
good' land,  and  decrease  unit,  costs  by  economic  methods, 
such  as  crop  rotation  and  utilization  "of  farm  via'stes,   It 
is  time  to  out  a  program  of  land  planning  and  use  into  ef- 
feet  now,  for  it  is  cheaper  to  hoc:  good  soil  productive  than 
to  restore  fertility  of  exhausted  land.   Only  soil  utiliza- 
tion based  on  a  fact-finding  and  fact-assembling  program 
'with  mapped  soils  and  classified  lands  mil  bring  all  soil 
work  'down  to  earth',  and  make  possible 'and  stable  the 
highest  productive  land  values,  and  the  greatest  human 
security." 


"Agricultural  Land  Utilization7 in  Denmark",   Daniel  R. 

•Borgsmark,   ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.   11  (2) -206.   April  1935, 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  the  agricultural  hold- 
ings of " Denmark  cover  less  than  25  acres  each,  and  43,000  of 
these  small  farms  arc  less  than  8  acres  in  extent.   Farms  of 
more  than  640  acres  each  cover  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.   These  miniature  farms  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  Large  grain  producing  estates 
which  characterized  Danish  agriculture  before  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century*   Unable  to  compete  with  the  -rain 
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production  of  the  extensive,  fertile,  level  lands  of 
America,  the  Danish  farmer  turned  to  the- dairying  industry, 
and  therefore  to  a  r.orc  intensive  agriculture.   The  state 
forced  the  subdivision  of  large  holdings,  and  it  has  been 
a  principle  of  Danish  leaders  that  "very  few  should  have 
::ore  than  they  need,  and  fever  still  should  have  less  than 
they  need".   In.  this  country  vdth  its  extensive  acres  of 
coarso  soil,  and  marine  climate*  the  land  must  be  utilized 
intensively. 


Bulletins 


THE  PRAIRIE  PROVINCE  OF  ILLINOIS.   Edith  Muriel  Poggi. 

University  of  Illinois 'Bulletin  42,  Vol.  31,  Jure  19, 
1954,   (Illinois  Studies  in  Social  Sciences, 
Volume  19  (o).). 

This  study  by  Miss  Pog"i  represents  an  attcript  to 
discern  the  character  and  influence  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  natural  environment  -  topography,  soil,  clinate,  vogote 
tion,  nincral  resources,  and  location  -  upon  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  prairie  province  of  east-cc3.vtral 
Illinois,  and  to  do  ton  line  the  extent  of  nan's  adjustment 
to  these  environmental  conditions. 

Environmental  conditions,  it  is   said,  determined  the 
fact  that  the  prairie  province  should  bo  the  last  section  of 
Illinois  to  bo  settled,   "Hot  until  the  railroad  "fas  built 
across  the  cast-central  part  of  the  state  did  the  settlers 
leave  the  river  banks  for  the  prairies,  rvhich  they  discovered 
to  be  of  great  fertility."   After  I860  the  wholo  region  cane 
under  cultivation  rapidly.   Geographical  conditions  and  tho 
human  adjustment  to  them  have' combined  to  make  tho  prairie 
province  a  homogeneous  region,  distinct  iron  tho  other  farm- 
in-  regions  of  the  State,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
province  vrill  continv.c  to  hold  a  high  place  anoiig  tho  goo- 
graphical  regie ns  of  Illinois,   In  loss  than  100  years  it  has 
developed  from  v/hat  xr-i\r,   considered  a  iTildomosG  into  a  region 
vrboro  a -riculturc  is  oxtor.sivo  and  scientific,  ana  where 
industries  based  on  agricultural  products  are  already  well 
established. 
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INTERNAL  MIGRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  'STATES. .   CV.7.  Thcrn- 

thwaitc  raid  H.I,  Slentz.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.   (.Study  of  Population  Redistribution,  Bul- 
letin 1,  Industrial  Research  Department,  bhartcn 
School  of  Finance'  and  Commerce.   University  jf 
Pennsylvania.)   Preface  by  Carter  Goodrich.   (Maps) 

In  his  preface,  Mr;  Goodrich,  the  director  cf  \ 
study,  makes  the  observation  that  "to  show  how  people  have 
moved  in  the  past  dees  not  of  itself  tell  how  people  should 
novo  in  the  future,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  no  one  should 
venture  upon  the  latter  task  without  first  undertaking  the 
fomer,"   This  study  is  concerned  with  what  has  happened  in 
American  migration  rather  than  what  should  happen,  and  con- 
tains no  recommendations  on  policy. 
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